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of impatience arose in the country. The newspapers, still un-
used to warlike conditions, went on, for a while, discuss-
ing military affairs as something governed by a mysterious
science. Every little movement was treated as the offspring of
a profound strategical combination, and McClellan's persist-
ent inactivity was spoken of as a masterly Fabian policy which
would soon be followed by a sudden, magnificent, and decisive
blow. But when day after day, without variation, and seem-
ingly without end, the news was issued: "All quiet on the
Potomac," a suspicion spread that it was not " all right on the
Potomac." In the light of subsequent events and historical dis-
closures, it has become evident what the mystery of that inac-
tivity consisted in. McClellan was a splendid organizer and
administrator. He knew perfectly how to construct the engine
of war. But when that engine was constructed, he hesitated to
set it in motion. He was a learned soldier, and knew what a
perfectly appointed army was; but he shrank from taking any
risk with an army that, in his opinion, was not quite perfectly
appointed. He forgot that many a time great successes had
been achieved by armies that were very imperfectly appointed;
that great marches had been executed without an abundant
supply of shoes; that magnificent operations had been carried
through and decisive victories won with means of army trans-
portation that left something to be desired; that our Western
troops, which had accomplished such important results, were not
nearly as well provided as the Army of the Potomac was, and
especially that, if the Army of the Potomac still wanted this
and that desirable thing, the Confederate army in front of it
must, in the very nature of the case, be far more in want of the
same things.

As to the condition and strength of the Confederate forces
opposing him, General McClellan labored under fairly incred-
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